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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 2> l 7 

Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy of Life. By W. R. Boyce Gibson. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1907. Pp. 182. Price, $1.40 net. 
Professor Eucken takes a prominent place among philosophers of to-day, 
and Mr. W. R. Boyce Gibson has taken upon himself the task of condensing 
Eucken's philosophy of life into a comparatively small volume. In the several 
chapters which were originally delivered as lectures at Westfield College, 
University of London, in 1905, he reviews the essential doctrines of philosophy 
as presented in Eucken's successive books, and though a great admirer of 
the philosopher, he criticises his views in the last chapter. Eucken's philos- 
ophy insists mainly upon the spirituality of the world, and in doing so he 
criticises materialism as it is represented, for instance, by his famous colleague, 
Prof. Ernst Haeckel. 



Wirthschaftliche Grundlagen der Moral. Von Franz Staudinger. Darm- 
stadt: Roether, 1907. Pp. 160. 
Franz Staudinger, of Darmstadt, explains in this volume his ideas of 
morality as based upon social and economical conditions. He condemns the 
principles of lord-morality as preached by Nietzsche and acted upon by the 
ruling classes, recommending in its place the socialist morality as the higher 
ideal. He points out that the actualization of this aim will finally prove to be 
a question of power which has to be decided by a struggle between the classes, 
but he grants that ideals must always remain ideals, and we doubt whether 
the new order of society which he foresees will be an improvement upon our 
present conditions. 



L'Individualismo nelle dottrine morali del secolo xix. Dal Giovanni Vidari, 
Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1909. Pp. 400. Price, 6.50 1. 
This essay received the successful award in the competition held before 
the Royal Academy of Moral and Political Science at Naples in 1906, though 
its publication has been delayed in order to give opportunity for continued 
study and because of various personal contingencies. In his discussion of 
"Individualism in the Ethical Teachings of the 19th Century" the author treats 
in his introduction of the relation between individualistic and anti-individual- 
istic theories, and gives some introductory definitions with regard to the con- 
ception of individualism and its theories. The first chapter dealing with indi- 
vidualism of rationalistic theories discusses in detail the Catholic anti-individ- 
ualistic movement, and then the individualism of Maine de Biran, Benjamin 
Constant, Victor Cousin, Guizot, Proudhon, Renouvier, Amiel, Renan and 
others. In the second chapter on individualism of empiricism, Paine, Godwin, 
Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Spencer, and Haeckel are enumerated and their 
relation to individualism is discussed. The third chapter deals with the indi- 
vidualism of the instinctive theory as represented by Schiller, Novalis, Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, Emerson, Ibsen, Nietzsche, Kropotkin, Tolstoy and others. 
The fourth chapter considers the general validity of these theories. 



The Hibbert Journal of July (Vol. VI, Number 4), 1908, contains an 
article on "Pluralism and Religion" by Prof. William James, in which he 
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continues to preach his peculiar kind of pragmatism which he serves by re- 
jecting the "authority of intellectualist logic." By renouncing this logic he 
rids himself of "the intellectual difficulty," but of course surrenders at the 
same time the only method of systematically arranging the data of experience, 
and so falls into the bottomless pit of pluralism. He says : 

"We may be in the universe as dogs and cats are in our libraries, seeing 
the books and hearing the conversation, but having no inkling that there is 
any meaning in it all. The intellectualist difficulties fall away when the author- 
ity of intellectualist logic is undermined by criticism, and then the positive 
empirical evidence remains. The analogies with ordinary psychology, with 
certain facts of pathology, with those of psychical research, so called, and with 
those of religious experience, establish, when taken together, a decidedly 
formidable probability in favor of a general view of the world almost identical 
with Fechner's. The outlines of the superhuman consciousness thus made 
probable must remain, however, very vague, and the number of functionally 
distinct "selves" it comports and carries has to be left entirely problematic. 
It may be polytheistically, or it may be monotheistically conceived of. Fech- 
ner, with his distinct earth-soul functioning as our guardian angel, seems to 
me clearly polytheistic; but the word polytheism usually gives offence, so per- 
haps it is better not to use it. Only one thing is certain, and that is the result 
of recent criticism of the absolute : the only way to escape from the paradoxes 
and perplexities that a consistently thought-out monistic universe suffers from 
as from a species of auto-intoxication (the mystery of the "fall" namely, of 
reality lapsing into appearance, truth into error, perfection into imperfection — 
of evil, in short; the mystery of universal determinism, of the block-universe, 
eternal and without a history) : the only way of escape, I say, from all this is 
to be frankly pluralistic and assume that the superhuman consciousness, how- 
ever vast it may be, has itself an external environment, and consequently is 
finite. Present-day monism carefully repudiates complicity with Spinozistic 
monism. In that, it explains, the many get dissolved in the One and lost, 
whereas in the improved idealistic form they get preserved in all their many- 
ness as the One's eternal object. The absolute itself is thus represented as 
having a pluralistic object. But if the very absolute itself would have to be 
a pluralist if it existed, why should we hesitate to be pluralists out and out? 
Why not straightway adopt the absolute's form of vision on out own account, 
and refuse to envelop our many in the One that brings the poison in its train ? 

Professor James's view of monism must be very very strange, and I sus- 
pect that he does not understand that systematic method and clearness of 
thought do not involve a rigid unity nor do they abolish the multiplicity of 
phenomena and the concrete world of facts. It is difficult to say how the world 
is mirrored in his head, but there can be no doubt that he will fall a prey to 
mysticism. Like so many other reformers who find difficulty in the problems 
of modern thought and civilization, he unconsciously follows the motto, "Back 
to the days of savagery," and the ingenious way in which he upholds his case 
elicits our admiration. We are rather astonished, however, to observe the 
enormous success of his philosophy among professional or so-called profes- 
sional thinkers, which indicates that the majority of them are still in a state 
of naive immaturity. 



